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THE MARAUDER. 


AN ORIGINAL TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH | 
_ orphan situation, when the sud- 


| ien sound of a musket fired at a short! 
er startled her from her reverie, 
| 


CENTURY. 
(Continued from page 74.) 
CHAPTER VII. 


. ' . . . 
How short-lived are all human calcu- i proceeded, a pigeon fluttering in the! 


liman had levelled in his labours, she be- 
} . 
gin to ruminate upon her helpless and 


and looking round to see from whence it 


lations. Ovando had resolved and re- jjagonies of death dropped at “er feet, 
resolved, but the last sad duties were }and directly the buntsman clad in sol- 


scarcely paid to the remains of the un- 
when he left the 
house, promising to return in a few 


fortupate Almyra, 


days.—But alas! days and months « 
pired and Ovando returned not. ~ 
“ Secluded in the retired habitation, 


Myra spent the winter, with no other 


companions save Mother Monomia, and 
a collection of music and books. Though 
grief had somewhat faded the rose which 
bloomed on her cheek, yet she enjoyed 
in acts of devotion that consolation 
which true virtue, pure and unsullied, 
affords to the pious mind. Her morn- 
ing and evening prayers were offered 
up to the Eternal for her absent parent, 
who though alienated from her by so fre- 
quent absence, still she loved with filial 
affection. 


At length winter shook off her icy; 
fetters, and the gentle season of spring) 
commenced its pleasing career, cheer- 
ing all nature with its enlwening influ- 
The budding flowers of the 
with the beauties of the fine 


ence. 
forest, 
spring.mornings frequently induced My; 
ra to extend her walks to some distanci 
inthe grove. 

One morning, while seated on thé 
trunk of a fallen tree, which the wood 







idiers’ dress appeared before her. She 
Ihad stooped to pick up the wounded bird, 
and was rising with the feathered victim 


/figure of the hintsman who stood gazing 
intently npon her. 

The crimson blush mantled her fair 
cheeks as she stammeringly answered 
to his salutation on the beauty of the 
morning. She let fall the bleeding pi- 
geon from her hand, and courteseying, 
turned to proceed toward the hamlet. 


stranger, ‘1 have unintentionally dis- 
terbed you in your morning ramble,— 
will you permit me to accompany you 
oat of the furest?’’? As he spoke, the 
lustre of his bright eyes beamed in smiles 
of tenderness upon her. 

Agitated and confounded at encoun- 
tering a stranger so near the residence 
which she had inhabited from her in- 
fancy, she replied, scarcely conscious of 
what she was utteriog, that the distance 
to her residence was short—modestly 
refusing his offered services, and then 
moving with a light and airy step, was 





ee 


— 


which, like an azure cloud, had for e 
moment flitted before him, and then van 
ished. ‘* She is lovely as an angel,” said 
he, as he slowly bent his course toward 
the opening of the forest, in the same di- 
rection; ‘‘and tke habitation which 
shelters her caunot be far distant.” 

On emerging from the thick cluster of 
trees at the entrance of the woods, the 
rustic mansion of Ovando burst upon 








his sight. ‘* This must be the place,” 


exclaimed he, as he hurried toward the 


n her hand when her eye caught the} dwelling. 





“Pardon me, lovely lady,”’ said the; 





soon hidden from his view behind the, 


1 








large trunks of the forest trees. ms 
stood gazing at her sylph-like form, 





Myra was earnestly talking to Mother 
Monomia, as the stranger came up to 
the door. His looks were wild and 
frantic. ‘Is not this the residence of 
Ovando —- ?” said he, with a low bow. 

“It was once,” replied Monomia, 
‘+ but alas, he has now abandoned it en- 
tirely. The mysterious man scarcely 
enters the doors of his own dwelling . 
since the death of his wife.” 

Myra had retired at the sight of the 
stranger, who continued talking to Mo- 
nomia. 

‘That must be his daughter,” con- 
tinued he, looking anxiously afler her 
as she disappeared from the door.— 
“Yes,” replied Monomia, “ that is My- 
ra, his lovely daughter.” 

«And does not the beauty and inno- 
cence of such achild often allure him to 
his home,” said the huntsman. e F 

«Alas !—No, my dear sir, his elings 
are cold and insensate towards the ten- 
der orphan, whom he has made so by 
abandoning her, and his happy home.” 

«1 must bid you adieu,” cried the 


’ 
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‘Only one day more and she was to 
bid adieu to the beloved scenes of her 
infant days. The rising orb which twas 
to guild the morrow’s morn would see 
her on her journey to the city of New- 








At length the morning, 
cloudy and gloomy, began to break in the 
eastern horizon, and she arose to pre- 
pare for her journey. 

Fearful as was her conjectures re- 
He was the on-/specting her father, she lulled her sus- 
ly heir to his father’s vast possessions,| picions to sleep, and sought to abstract 
and was ushered into the society of the|her thoughts from anticipating harm to 


— 











C 





stranger, as he threw his gun over his|| He requested her to make preparations |j him for a time to abandon his military 
shoulder, and with a quick step descend- |} for her intended removal, when at the career, during which, he had taken up 
ed the hill toward the shore. end of two weeks, he would accompany || his residence at New-London. A hunt. 
‘* Who can this stranger be,” thought!/her to her uncle’s house. Towards ing excursion had accidentally thrown 
Myra, as she overheard his conversation || evening he bid her adieu and departed. || him in the way of the dwelling of Ovan- 
with Monomia; and entering the room|} Mother Monomia had been absent ‘do, of whom he had often heard his un- 
as he left the door, she caught a glimpse || during the day, and did not return until || cle speak. <6 
at him descending the hill. ‘ Mother!||Cornelius had left the house ; and || The above brief history of Cornelus 
he has gone—Do you know him 2” ea- || Myra forbore to mention any thing about had been communicated to her by him, 
gerly asked she. ker intended removal, until the time jand she was revolving in her mind the 
“No!” replied Monomia, “he left |ofher departue drew near. singular circumstances of her first meet- 
me without leaving his name. I fear,'| Two nights previous to her intended jing him. At length she closed her eyes 
my Myra, that all is not well with Ovan- || removal she retired to rest at an early ‘io sleep just as a storm was beginning ¢o 
do.”? Myra shuddered as Monomia pro- || hour, with her spirits sad and depressed. | rage without. 
nounced the prophetic words respecting |It was one of those nights in spring, | She slept calmly for some time, while 
her father, but said nothing more of the || when sudden storms arise and rage fu- the thunder rolled through the vaulted 
stranger. |riously for a while, and then all nature} arch of heaven, and shook the earth 
There was residing in the city of|seems hushed to repose. She threw] with its tremendous roar; tempests 
New-London, a connexion of Myra’s | herself upon the bed, and lay meditating howled through the sky, and almost im- 
mother, who had several times been at |on her situation. She could scarcely} penetrable darkness overspread the face 
the hamlet, and since her death had re- | realize that she was so soon to take her lof nature. The descending torrents of 
peatedly solicited her in urgent terms to | residence among strangers. irain and hail beat with violence against 
take up her residence in his family.| The image of Cornelius flitted before || the shackled windows with a pattering 
She had once asked permission of her||her eyes. How different was his ap-||noise, which aroused Myra from her 
father to reside with her uncle for a} pearance from when she first saw him ‘slumber. She heard the fierce roar of 
short time but had been refused. laccoutred like a hunter of the forest,|| the wind which howled in dismal sounds 
A few days after the stranger had so} when he alarmed her by the report of ‘around the insulated dwelling. Where 
unexpectedly surprised her, she received | his deadly fowling-piece. The look of my father! thought she, as she lay 
a letter from her father, containing the |tenderness which he then cast upon trembling with fear, at the awfulness of 
agreeable orders to remove to the city, | her still lingered in her recollection.—jjthe storm, Two weeks had already 
stating that Mr. C. her uncle, would call | He was the son of her departed moth-| elapsed and no tidings of hisa bad reach- 
and convey her to his habitation. In|jer’s brother, who had removed from|jed ber. 
his letter, he informed her, that al-'j}the romantic banks of the Willemantic, 
though necessity compelled him to ab-'|to the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
sent himself from home, yet he had now | where, amidst the uncultivated wilds of 
prepared a place of refuge inthe family |that section of the country Cornelius 
of her relation, which would be her fu- | first saw the light. 
ture home, and further informed her The native mountains of his youth had} London ; and as she thought on her iov- 
that he had joined the army,—but what jinured him to storms of cold rain, anj ed home which she was about to abandon 
army, whether British or American, she |snow, and on the breaking out of the}iperhaps forever, the tears of regret 
_could not tell. He promised however|| war of the revolution, like a true son offi flowed fast. 
to see her before her departure. the forest, whose dauntless soul spurned 
A week had nearly elapsed, when-one|| danger, he left his paternal mansion atd 
morning she discovered a person coming|| removed to the shores of the Atlantic, 
up the hill from the shore, whom she|| that he might repel the rude invaders 
instantly recognized as the stranger who | of his country’s rights. 
had been haunting in the forest. He. 
was tall, handsome, and well-made, and) 
being now divested of his military cos-|j world with high expectations. As alhim. His silence towards her might be 
tume, appeared to good advantage. He standard-bearer of a new raised corps,!owing to the unsettled state of the coun- 
intr, d himself to Myra, as Cornelius|| he had signalized himself in the field ofitry, for she knew not where the army he 
ephew of her lamented mother}! battle on the plains of Saratoga, and was |had joined was stationed. Mother Mo- 
and spoke ia candid and honorary terms||one of the gallant heroes who subdued |nomia frequently had knowedge of the 
of her father, and informed her that he|! the savage tribes of the Six Nations in the(movements of the armies, but bas infor- 
PAES ne earnest request of her uncle/! westera part of the state of New-York ;/mation extended not to individuals—she 
0 solicit her to accept his house as her! but a severe wound which he received/knew no names of those slain in battle. 
home during the absence of her father. |! in a conflict with the Indians compelled: T conti 
’ pelled| (To be continued.) 
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A SPANISH TALE. 
(Continued from page 76.) 
Before the Duenna had gone through 
above ten beads, a low tap was heard at 
the door, and the Gitana came in, to say 
that her father could not spare her for 
the present, as he was engaged to be in 
Castile by the Fair of San Ignacio, but 


that in a month he should be passing) 


back by Valencia, and then—‘ And 
then,” said the Donna hastily, ‘1 may 
certainly expect you.” The Gitana 
took out a little tablet and wrote her 
name, and under it the words, ‘* Fel a la 


muerte.’ She then put it to her lips, 


and kneeling, would have given it to the| 
lady Rosanna; but the Duenna snatched 


j 
} 
{ 


wdomery half whispered, ‘1 had forgot, |} 


i he * 
‘there are two stanzas besides.” ‘1 


it from her, and taking it to the window, 
held it up to the light from side to side, 
as if she suspected something concealed. 
‘1 am periectly astonished at you, Du- 
enna, 
and taking the tablet from her hands ; 
‘this suspicion is offensive to my feel- 
ings of propricty. 
you have known something of clandes- 
tine correspondence, and that the cava- 


licrs of Segovia did not find you alto-j\thus sung: 
The Duenna look- y 
ed as ifa thunderbolt had fallen beside | 
her, when she heard the voice of con-| 
tempt and authority in which these, 
words were expressed, and saw the| 
beautiful figure of her mistress, with | 
her veil up, the white wreath on ber} 


gether intractable.’ 


head, and her pale cheeks at once glow- 
ing with the colour of vermillion.— 
‘Leave the room, Duenna,” said she ; 
bat the Duenna sat down at a distance, 
** Well, well,” 
continued the lady, ** I am tired of all 
Then turning, 
and taking the theorlo from the Gitana, 
she walked toward the casement, to re- 
cover her agitation, and ran her fingers 
As she drew back her 
head from the wind, which blew the 
ringlets in wild clusters over her beau- 
tiful face, she made a sign to the Gitana, 
who had, however, been on the point of 
following her, but for the Duenna’s ac-||the theorbo. 
tually seizing the corner of her mantle. 
**1 find,”’ said the lady, holding out the 
instrument, “I have lost my practice. 
Take it, Gitana, and let me hear that 
song of the Mestranza again.” The , 
girl obediently went through the ballad ; t pointment, no sleep, no quiet, 


and burst into tears. 


this, you are forgiven.” 


over the strings. 





|} old woman’s idle resentment. ** I think, || 





’ said her lady, suddenly rising, || dred,” exclaimed the Donna with de- 
light, and drawing the girl toward her 
chair, sat down, apparently that she 
I dare say by this, !! might enjoy the song more deeply. The 
| Gitana returned the theorbo, and after 
one or two attempts to clear her voice, 


the Duenna sitting with her back to 
them, and now and then putting both 
her hands to her ears. “It is well 
sung,’’ were the only words of the lady 
for a while, and looking at the Duenna’s 
posture, she smiled to the Gitana, 
throwing up her fine eyes in pity of the 





Gitana,”’ she at length remarked, * that | 
your song sounded sweeter than before, || 
jand yet your voice seemed to tremble a 
good deal, particularly toward the close, 
though, perhaps, that timidity makes a 
She laid her fin- 


bb) 


song more touching. 


—_———— 





— — _ 


There must soon be an end of this. I 
must die.’’—She at once turned as pale 
as the handkerchief in her hand, and 
tottered against the tapestry. The Gi- 


‘tana threw down the instrument, and 


with the help of the Duenna placed her 
in the current of air. This soon reco. 
vered her, and she said in rather a fret- 
ful tone. ‘So, Gitana, you refuse my 
present.” 

‘“*{ would rather,’ replied the girl 
‘have one of my lady’s raven locks, 
than a chain of diamonds.” 

The Duenna lifted up her hands and 
eyes. The Lady said nothing; but 





gers lightly on the girl's arm, who, in- 





ithe edge of her mantle deeper over her 
forehead, and with her eyes cast on the 


jcould hear them if they were a hun- 


deed, trembled more than ever, drew], drawing a single, white finger across her 


forehead, spread out the ringlets for het 

choice. 

‘*] vow,” said the Duenna, 

‘took out her scissors and rubbed them 

on her sleeve to brighten them, ** she is 

as gallant as any cavalier of them all.’ 
‘The Gitana was long in choosing, 


as she 


and tried every one of the ringlets in 
turn—-fixing her deep black eyes on the 
‘Lady Rossanna’s. Two or three times 
‘the Duenna insisted on it, that she 
‘should cut off the lock and have done. 








} 
| 


« One still linger’d, pale and last, 
By th> lonely gallery's stair, 

As if therc bis soul bad past, 
Vanish'd with some stately fair. 


Who the knight, to few was known; 
Who his love, he ne’er would tell; 
But her eyes were—like thine own,— 

But his heart was,—Oh, farewell!” 


The last verse could scarcely be cal- 
led singing, for the voice was little bet- 
‘ter than a murmur. But as the lady 
Rosanna heard it, deep sighs swelled 
her throat, and tear upon tear stole 
! down her cheeks. Atlength she started 
up, and saying, ** This is magic, this ts 





i! 








times from end to end of the room. As 








madness!’ walked hastily two or three 


she passed by the table the last time, 
she flung her purse upon it for the Gi- 
tana; but the girl stood, without stirring 
a step, and with her head stooping over 
«You refuse it,”’ said the 
lady, suddenly stopping before her, 
‘you dare refuse it! Yes, I knew you 
would, every thing thwarts me. I am the 
most miserable creature alive, ; day and 


But her lady commanded that she 
should not be hurried, and stood patient- 
ily. It was at length taken off, and the 
|Gitana rolled it up carefully in silver 
paper, and put it in her bosom. 

‘s Now, farewell, Gitana,”’ said the 
;Donna, ‘“‘and remember.’ —‘“I am 
|bound to you for ever,’ said the Gitana, 
‘retiring a few steps, and gazing all over 
lthe lovely lady ; then with a lofty tone 
‘and solemn gesture, as if she was raising 
some spell, exclaimed, “ Neither the 
‘wild winter nor the sammer’s storm— 
| neither the mountain ridge nor the track- 
less sea—neither chance nor time, shall 
divide me from you, Lady of Beauty ;” 
and then pressing one hand on her bo- 
som, and with the other pesnting up- 
wards to the sun. ‘By the glory of 
that light | will return—true as honour, 
faithfal as friendship, and fond as love.” 

The Donna Rosanna stood, with her 
breath checked, as people do at the 
sight of something beyond belief.— 
‘She then waved her hand for the Gitana 
to approach, and hastily pressed her lips 
‘two or three times between the girl’s 
eyes, who soon left the apartment. The 








ieht, night and day, sorrow and disap- 
i no hope. I Lady then sat down by the casement, 
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and continued ccunting the jessamine 
blossoms up and down. At length the Du- 
enna muttered, ‘ All this is very strange 
—-very surprising—very strange ;”” and 
this she repeated for at least five min- 
utes, holding up ber embroidery to the 
light, and then laying it down again, 
glancing towards the chair.—* Of what 
are you talking now ?”’ said the Lady at 
last. —‘* | was only,” replied the Duen- 
na, ‘thinking where this Gitana could 
have got her compliment. Unless f am 
much mistaken } have read it in the 
Academia de Cortesia.”’-—* It is impos- 
sible,’ said the Lady.—** It may be so ; 
but it is, 1 think, true, nevertheless,” 
rejoined the Duenna.—** Duefina,” re- 
torted the Lady, ‘I have a great mind 
to send you back to Segovia.” 

The Duenna was now silenced. But 
jn about a quarter of an hour after, when 
the storm seemed to be blown over, she 
observed, as to herself, ‘* What will the 
Captain-General say to all these pedlars 
and Gitanas ?”’-—‘‘ That you are a suspi- 
cious old woman,”’ pronounced the Lady 


Rossanna, as quick as lightning. This 
was more than any woman could well 
bear, and peculiarly a Duenna.—* I 
thank heaven,” said she, squeezing up 
her embroidery into her hand, and 
pushing back her chair as if she were, 
going out of the room at the instant, ** | 
I know 
nothing about love."’-—** From my soul | 
I believe you,” said the Lady, with a| 
look at the Duenna’s withered physiog- 


was never in love, however, 


noiny ; and then at once turning away 
and with her handkerchief to her eyes 
she went into her chamber. 
enna went to the mirror. 
(To be continued.) 
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ESSAYIST, No. 9. 
YOUTH. 


——“ He hung his head: each nobler aim, 
And hope, and feeling, which had slept 
From boyhood’s hour, that instant came 
Fresh o'er bic, and he wept—hbe wept.” 


Moore. 


It is an Ba saying of every unfortu-| 
nate man, that the pleasures of this life! 
are but the delights of an hour, and that. 
we no sooner begin to enjoy them, than’ 
we find that they are gone. There is, 





The Du- 





much foundation for this remark, and 
the experience of a few years will show 
that it is‘correct ; but it is never more 
truly verified, than when applied by an 
aged man, to the endearing recollec- 


deeply does he feel the difference be- 
tween the careless happiness of youth, 
and the dark and dreary miseries that 
thicken around him in his age. Itisa 
subject upon which he can think with 
so much intenseness, that, at times he 


his present situation, by dwelling on 


he is a virtuous man, the thonght will be 
melancholy, without being severe.— 
Still he must have met with misfortunes. 
—Some fondly-nourished hope has failed 
to yield its promisé® pleasure, or some 
friend—perhaps the dearest companion 
of his early days, has been called, be- 
fore him, from this world of care, and 
as the certainty that he has departed 
forever, urges itself to his mind, he sick- 
ens at the thought, that whatever gleam 
of prosperity may lighten his path, he 
must enjoy it alone; and that however 
heavy may press the hand of misfortune 
upon his heart, he has not the ear of his 
friend, into which he may pour his tale 
of affliction, and those lips which would 
have soothed him, have long mouldered 
away. When these sad reflections steal 


, 














»||wrinkled his brow, and made him so 
»||deeply regret that those days were no 
more. 

It is emotions like these, that agitate 
the bosom of the aged man, when his 
life has been a virtuous one—emotions, 
which consist more of sorrow than com- 
punction, and although they create me- 
lancholy for a time, they do not banish 


who made him shall call him to himself 


he will again taste of happiness, much 
sweeter than before. 





—— 


virtuous are so difficult to be borne, how 


flections which tear the heart of th: 
who have not. 


ye 
It is not the pain which 


Man can inflict apon min: for the tor- 


tures of the rack would be a pl 














Pusure 


tions of the days of his youth. Oh! how ) 


may almost lose the consciousness of 


those fairy hours so long gone by. If 


over his mind, he compares all the gai-! 
ty which then animated him, with the || 
stern cast of thought which has since}! 


the hope, that when the Great Being|'scene which was truly heart-rending ; 


‘when compared to it—but it is the dis. 
‘ease of the mind, which rankles in the 
heart, and the power of wealth and dis- 
‘sipation try to remove it in yain. 

| Although such a man as this has fled 
from the calm pleasures of virtue, and 
even if he laughs at all restraint, and 
triamphs in his iniquity, still there cre 
‘moments when the recollections of his 
youth will mingle his other 
‘thoughts—the gay innocence of child- 
hood will present itself to his imagina. 
tion—and he will think fondly on those 
days when his little hands might be 
raised towards the throne of his Great 
Creator, and the sinful deeds of many a 
past year would not break into the so- 
lemnity of the sacred hour. How little 
did he then think that his heart must 
soon be the receptacle of guilt—that he 
would scoff at those restraints which 
then kept him strictly within the bounds 
of virtue. Oh! if he could bat recall 
‘those times, when he looked around him 
but to smile upon all, and to meet in re- 
turn the glance of friendship ; how dif- 
ferent would be the incidents of his life! 
But it cannot be.—The crimes that he 
ifras committed may be repented of, but 
they can never be undone ; and the 
days which he has passed in heedless 
pleasure, may serve as a lesson to bis 


future life, but they will returo no 
more. F, 


with 


SS emniennn De 
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A RAMBLE. 

| Towards the close of day, as,l was 
walking leisurely along Broadway, that 
celebrated emporium of gaiety and fash- 
‘ion, l was shocked to see with what 
careless levity, the ** beaux and belles” 
looked upon a funeral procession, which 
happened to pass by them. On the one 
hand, was presented to my view, a 


the weeping and sobbing aloud of chil- 
dren, at the decease of a parent, and 


the slowness and solemnity of the pro- 
If the feelings of those who have been|! : ; 


‘cession, united in impressing upon my 

much ‘mind an indelible (bat comparatively 
s . - ' ' 

ere so must be the agonizing re- ‘weak idea ofthe power of the Almighty ; 


while on the other, I observed with 
what unfeeling pride, the spectators of 


‘this awful scene continued their walk. 





if they stopped, it was but to remark 
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with the utmost carelessness and indif-; 
ference ‘‘ There goes a funeral.”’ 

1 paused for a few moments, and) 
could not refrain a tear for fallen human | 
nature, when any one possessing the 
ordinary sympathies of man, could look; 
upon a scene such as this, which was 
calculated to arouse all the tender feel-| 
ings of our nature, unmoved. Little 
did they think that the hand of Provi-| 
dence might at that very moment, snatch | 
them away from those pleasures, which) 
seemed to have dispelled ai: horrors 
of the tomb. Have they, (I asked my- 
self,) ever felt the chilling hand of ad-, 
versity ? Have they ever entered the. 
house of mourning and affliction ? Have 
they ever dried the widow’s tear, or 
soothed the orphan’s woe ? If they have, 
it was buta mockery ; their minds are | 
not susceptible of those feelings of com-| 
passion, which when they arise in the. 
human breast, not only reflect honour 
upon its possessor, bat ennoble human 
nature itself. | 

With these reflections on my mind, 
T returned to my home, thanking the 
the Almighty who had implanted in my | 
breast sentiments which enabied me to | 
sympathize with the misfortunes of my 
fellow beings. DECIUS. 


‘y 
an 
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BLUE LAWS. ast 


On looking over an old No. of the Port Fplio, 
we came across the following extracts froin 
the Blue Laws of Cennecticut, which we day | 
before our readers, showing the rigid disei- 
pline our ancestors of that colony were under | 
in the §* Olden Time” 
No quaker or dissenter from the es- 

tablished worship of this dominion, | 

shall be allowed to give a vote for the | 
election of magistrates, or any officer. | 
No food or lodging shall be afforded to’ 

a quaker, adamite, or other heretic. 
If any person turns quaker, he shall 

be banished, and not suffered to return, | 

but upon pain of death. 
No priest shall abide in the dominion : 
he shall be banished, and suffer death 
on his return. Priests may be siezed 
by any one without a warrant. | 
No one to cross a river, but with an: 
authorized ferryman. | 
No one shall run on the Sabbath-day, | 
or walk in his garden or elsewhere, ex- 


| stocks, or be whipped fifteen stripes. 


| quarter, until he or she shall pay the | 
‘rate to the minister. 


a is = 


No one shall travel, cook victuals, |] convenient marriages, the magistrates 
make beds, sweep house, cut hair, or{/shall determine the point. : 
shave, on the sabbath-day. The selectmen, on finding children 
No woman shall kiss her child on the }/ignorant, may take them away frown 
sabbath or fasting-day. their parents, and put them into better 
The sabbath shall begin at sunset on|!hands, at the expense of their parents. 
Saturday. A man that strikes his wife shall pay 

To pick an ear of corn growing in ajja fine of 10/.; a woman that strikes her 
neighbour’s garden, shall be deemed ‘husband shall be punished as the court 
theft. directs. 

A person accused of trespass in the A wife shall be deemed good evidence 
night shall be judged guilty, unless he|! against her husband. 

clear himself by his oath. | No man shall court a maid in person, 
When it appears that an accused has} or by letter, without first obtaining con- 
confederates, and he refuses to discover || sent of her parents ; 5/. penalty for the 
them, he may be racked. first offence ; 10/. for the second, and, 

No one shall buy or sell lands without for the third, imprisonment during the 
permission of the selectmen. | pleasure of the court. 

A drunkard shall have a master ap- | | Married persons must live together, 
pointed by the selectmen, who are to. or be imprisoned. 
debar him from the liberty of buying!) Every male shall have his hair cut 
and selling. round according to a cap. 

Whoever publishes a lie to the pre-) _— 


jndice of his neighbour, shall sit in the | 
ENCROACHMENT OF THE SEA ON THE EAS 














T ow COAST OF AMERICA. 
No minister shal) keep a school. | igh 
Every ratable person, who refuses to | On the east coast of Americr, the sea 

pay his proportion to the support of the | *PPEars to encroach upon the land more 


- , r thto south. At Cape 
minister of the town or parish, shall be jand more from north to south. 


, ) | May the Delaware falls into the 
fined by the court 2l. and 4/. every,| May, where the Delaware t 
wall of which are inscribed the follow- 


‘ing important observations :— 


Men-stealers shall suffer death. : } 
Distance of the sea from the house 


Whoever wears clothes trimmed with 


4 : . 334 feet 
gold, silver, or bone lace, above two i : 304 
shillings by the yard, shall be presented 1807 i : on4 


> } P S. @ Ss . 
by the grand jurors, ind the selectmen 1808 : : 073 


shall tax the offender at 300/. estate. sean ; : 967 

A debtor in prison, swearing he has m1 ; nee 
no estate, shall be let out, and sold to, lero ; : exe 
make satisfaction. | case : : 995 

Whoever sets a fire in the woods, and. 1817 : A O14 
‘it burns a house, shall suffer death ; and. 1818 F ‘ 904 
persons suspected of this crime shall be| 1819 : : 198 
imprisoned, without benefit of bail. 1890 ; ; 120 


Whoever brings on “d ya re The inhabitants of the coast of Braz. 
i mi ¢ y < Ul. os ile 7) 
mer: “y Ay nn rayer say, that they have made oo 
T sys ac Cc - ‘ E : ; ad ‘ 
No he sha 0 Pies ok a dt vations, but we have olan age 9 oi 
them. vere Is ¢ g 
i i ay cards, or play«) i il 
minced pies, mort, sf a — Bs which was formerly at a good di: a 
; ins us ‘SS on . 
on any poe canal He hove E from the sea-shore, pn : ‘4 scarcely 
drum, trumpet and jews-harp. , hundred steps from the breakers. 
No gospel minister shall join people |” h i [Monthly Sasetins. 
in marriage ; the magistrates only shall |. 
join in marraige, as they may do it with 


’ oy ~ Yo: 3 
| candal to Christ’s charch Many men would have more wisdom 
ess scand: s . 


if they had less wit. 


} 
{ 








cept reverently to and from meeting. 


| When parents refuse their children 


Atlantic ocean, a house is built, on the. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


MARRIAGE. 


‘“ Marriage is a matter of more worth 
Than to be dealt in hy attorneysbip.* 


* a * o + : * 





For what is wedlock forced, but a hell, 

An age of discord and continual strife ? 

Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliss, 

And is a pattern of celestial peace.” 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Numerous are the scenes we are cal- 
led to witness during the journey of 
life ; but the three grand epochs that 
seem to be the most importaut, are the 
birth, marriage, and death, of the sons 
and daughters of the human family. The 
first, which calls for gratitude to the 
Supreme Disposer of events, and displays 
the benificence of the God of Nature, 
who brings us into action, is an event 
that is marked with mystery: for un- 
certain is life, but death is the common 
lot of all; and from the infant, mewling 
and puliog in the nurse's arms, to the 
venerable grey hairs of advanced age, 
not a week, a day, or an hour, but the 
curtain drops on some buman being, 
whom the Father of the universe has 
summoned from the stage of life. The 
second is an event in which is involved) 
the dearest interests of our existence— 
a day in which the feelings of lovers are 
fettered in the silken chains of Hymen— 
an era in which the smile of joy shows 
in dimples on cherry cheeks, and beams 
from laughing eyes in lovliness—a jubi- 








lee, ever remembered and recorded in 
the journal of life, as too interesting a 
period to be forgotten. 

I was led to the foregoing remarks, on 
attending the wedding of afriend. The 
interesting ceremony attendant on such 
an occasion was new to me. The so- 
lemn invocation of the pious servant of 
the Lord; the form observed by bride 
and groom in the joining of hands ; and 
the important words which pronounced 
before the assembled friends, declaring | 
them man and wife, is serious, and too! 
important to be erased from the memo-. 
ry. 

The congratulation of friends and re- 
lations On witnessing the nuptial cere- 
mony, affords another instance that this 
is an era of goed feelings,—an event im- 











ry must linger with delight. 
innocent mirth and festivity, which gen- 
erally closes the performance, clothes 
the wedding guests in smiles. 

A wedding:party, of all others, is cal- 
culated to create an interest, and inspire 
the guests with unrestrained feelings of 
pleasure. The friend witnesses the 
nuptials of his companion, and anticipates 
the day is not far distant when he too, will 
claim the object of his choice, and in re- 
ality, like him, enter the marriage state. 
The blushing maiden views the solemn 
rite which rivits the lovers in the strong 
bands of wedlock, anticipating from the 
magic charms of her piece of wedding- 
cake, which has received ils talisman 
by passing through the nuptial ring, that 
her dreams will picture her lover to her 


} view, and she also, one day change her 


The sceve 
also tends to revive the recollections of 
the aged dame and her spouse, of that 
important and interesting event of their 
lives, when ihe marriage ordinance uni- 
ted their kindred souls in the closest 
bonds of affection. 


In fact, it would be difficult to describe 
the association of ideas which imper- 
ceptibly rash on the mind on witnessing 
the performance of the marriage con- 
tract. It is an occasion in which males 
and females in innocent festivity, enjoy 
the luxury of beholding congenial souls 
joined in the bonds of conjugal felicity ; 
and, with wishes for their health and 
prosperity in the journey of life, leave 
them in the path which Hymen has 
strewed with flowers. 


state of single blessedness. 


ALMANZOR. 








ANECDOTE OF MILTON. 


Milton, when a student at Cambridge, 
was extremely handsome. One day in 
the summer, overcome with heat, and 
fatigued with walking, he laid himself 
down at the foot of a tree, and slept. 
During his sleep, two ladies passed by 
inacarraige. The beauty of the young 
student attracted their attention ; they 
got out of their carriage, and after ha- 
ving contemplated his beauty sometime 








portant, and one on which fond memo- 





* By the discretional agency of anether. 


without his waking ; the young lady who 
was very handsome, took a pencil from 
her pocket, and wrote .some lines on a 
piece of paper, and tremblingly put them 


A scene of 


a Se eae ee, 





into his hand. The two ladies returned 
to their carraige and passed on, 

Milton’s fellow students who were 
seeking for him, observed this scene at 
a distance, without knowing it to be him 
who was sleeping; approaching, and 
knowing their associate,-they waked him 
and told him what had passed ; he open- 
ed the paper which was put into his 
hand, and read to his great astonishment, 
several lines from Guarini : which may 
be translated thus—* Beautiful eyes, 
mortal stars, authors of my misfortunes ! 
If ye wound me being closed, what 
would ye do if open ?’’ This strange 
adventure aavakened Milton’s sensibility, 
and from that moment, full of desire to 
find out the unknown fair, he some years 
afterwards travelled through Italy. His 
ideas of her, worked incessantly in the 
imagination of this wondertul Poet, and 
to that, in part, is the literary world in- 
debted for the celebrated Poem of Para- 
dise Lost. 


Soleander tells us of a man lying 
sick, and even at the point of death, 
when an enemy of his made inguiry of 
his health, and being informed by his 
servant that he could not live many 
hours, and he resolving the sick man 
should receive his death from none but 
himself, rushed into his chamber, and 
having, as he thought, stabbed him to 
the heart, left him ; but the act proved 
contrary to the intention, for by the flux 
of blood proceeding from the wound, 





and application of proper remedies to 
the sore, the patient recovered his 
health, by a blow that was designed to 
Kill him. 


—_—- — 


Henricus ab Heeres gives us a rela- 
tion of a young man, much addicted to po- 
etry, while he was in a famous academy, 
who cudgelling his brains sometimes the 








whole day, in making, correcting, and 
blotting out again his compositions, and 
not being able to please himself, was 
forced to leave many gaps and spaces till 
amore lucky sitting; but then would 
rise in the night, open his desk, fall to 
writing, fill up the chasms, read aloud 
what he had written, laugh heartily at 
what pleased him, and call his chamber- 
fellow to do the like. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE CHASE—(iMIATATED. ) 


Now brightly beams the glowing dawn, 
Merrily sounds the Hunter's horn, 
To welcome in the cheerful morn, 

And bid the chase prepare. 
And now the matin bell has rang, 
The morning anthem too is sung, 
And from the distant, greenwood height 
The sun is shining-clear and bright, 
Proclaiming to the raptured sigut, 

That joyous day is there. 


Up from his lair now springs the Deer, 
As th’ hounds’ fierce ery falls on his ear, 
And the Huuter’s horn is echoing near. 
His antlered head on high he throws, 
His rolling eye with fury glows, 
Aud from his close pursuing foes 

He lightly bounds away,— 
Nor rock, nor stream impedes his course, 
He stems the torrent’s raging force, 

And flying, spurns delay. 


The wood is clear’d, the stream is past, 

And o’er the plain he’s flying fast.— 
He speeds, and well he may.— 

For hounds, and hunters still pursue, 

And they have sworn (a fearless crew) 
A deer must die to-day. 


From each hill the echo ’s sounding, 

O'er each hill the chase is bounding, 

And many a steed, and many a hound 

Will ne’er retrace the bunting ground, 
For ‘tis a noble stag. 

And now the sun rides midst the sky, 

Aud vain the Hunts:nan’s cheering cry, 
For hounds and hunters lag. 


And now beyond the rolling flood 

The Deer has made his distance good, 

And dasbing midst the gloomy wood, 
His wearied foes defies. 

And is there one so feartess there 

This wide and raging flood to dare, 
And wia the glorious prize? 


For see upon the river's brink, 
Down many a fiery steed does siuk ; 


Aud many a hound turns from the chace, ° 


And leaves inglorious the race. 
Yet is there one of noble mein, 
Gallant bis steed as e’er was scen, 
Who now amid the foaming surge 


His dangerous course dares onward urge,— 


See, see he gains the farthest shore 
And sounds the note of sylvan war, 
But nought save echo answers here, 
None of the lagging band are near, 
And lonely he pursues the Deer. 
The gloom of night comes on apace, 
He still continues on the chace, 
And Deer or steed must die— 
The pauting stag he now o’ertakes 


pd mid the wild and craggy brakes; 


* be 
* 


. 





His eye with exultation burns, 
And as the Deer to bay returns, 
His spear he raises high. 


But ere he gives the fatal blow 
That lays bis destin'd victim low, 
His noble steed exhausted dies— 
The chase is done—and lost the prize. 
HORENTIWUS, 
—— 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ODE ON THE 4TH OF SULY. 


When thundering cannon rung afar, 

Aud fill'd the piains with strife of war; 
When discord reign'd, foul fiend of hell, 
ind thousands by hee vot'ries fell, 

Tien Freedom's eagle soar'd on bigh, 
Proclaiming Virtue’s victory ; 

And every patriot true, receiv'd the voice, 
} That bade hiin in so just a cause rejoice. 


Then through this noble western world, 
Each banner was with joy unfurl’d; 

Each breast possess’d the kindling flame, 
ind blest fair Freedom's glorious name ; 
Each sword within its scabbard hung, 

And joyful peans then were sung - 

To young Celumbia’s brave, illustrious son, 
The patriot, chief, and hero, Washington. 


In Heaven the joyful news began, 

And through the vaulted arches ran ; 
4pplauding seraphs caught the strain, 
And angels echoed it again. 





!’Mid peals of joy along the skies, 

This heavenly, gladsome tidings flies: 

* Rejoice, rejoice, Columbia's sons are (ree, 
And ever shall remain in liberty.” 


Adown the skies, with speed it came, 
Surrounded by a shining flame; 

| The Heroes saw and swore to save 

| This land, or find a patriot’s grave ; 

| Then Independence they proclaim’d, 

And Washington their statesman nam’d ; 
Their starry banners to the breeze uvfurl'd, 
Aud published Freedom to the western world. 





Then Peace her branch extended far, 

And hushed the fury of war: 

Our couutry then ber rights retain’d, 

And all her former greatness gain’d ; 

Rich Plenty crown'd our fields afar, 

Which erst were fill’d with blood anc war; 
The anthem raise, and sing thro’ all the earth, 
The day of Independence, and its worth. 


Of Washington's illustrious name, 

His glory, honour, and his fame, 

His deeds of valour, and his might, 

Sing how with wonder and delight 

His sons retrace his beauteous worth, 

And all his virtues publish forth : 

The Heroes too, with Freedom's fav'rite son, 


And still when many years have pass’d, 
Aud Time shall close the scene at last; 


Columbia's glory shall remaia 








Proclaim through earth “Immortal Washington.” 











As bright and cloudless as her reign; 

For Freedom’s patriots ne'er will own, 

Th’ inglorious slavery of a throne : 

Now publish to the world, our country’s fame, 
While Tyrants tremble at the godlike name. 
FLORIANUS. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ANSWER TO THE CLASSICAL ENIGMA, 
(Which appeared in our last.) 

On history's bright page full well tis known, 
That William gain’d by might the British throne ; 
Achilles did brave Hector’s life destroy, 

And dragg’d his carcase round the walls of Troy. 


Smyrna alone, can own great Homer's worth, 
Though cities six besides, had claim'd his birth ; 
And Hannibal the lofty Alps did pass, 

His country men in glory to surpass. 


The daring Icarus with wings did try, 

To seek the summits of the starry sky; 
And Nero caus’d his mother to be slain, 
Rome’s empire vast in grandeur to obtain. 


Greece was the country fam'd for learniug’s art, 
Which to her sons did wealth and truth impart; 
Turnus the bold, with great Eneas fought, 

And Hercules for queea Omphale wrought. 


That aged hero, Nestor is his name, 
Who died encircled with a patriot’s fame: 








Th’ initials of these words cowbin'd will show 
That WASHINGTON 's the name you wish to 
know. FLORIANUS. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE DUEL—A BURLESQUE. 


Addressed to the honourable f**ls, who upheld 
the practice of Duelling. 


The gloomy night had ceased to frown, 

And the bright sun looked smiling down 
Upon the world below ; » 

When ina boat, that passed me by, 

With glowing check and flashing eye, 
Two Duellists did go. 


From causes dire the quarrel rose, 

First came the words and then the blows, 
Which made “ the claret flow.” 

They cursed and swore—and stamp’d—and thep 

Fhey bent their course to Ho-be ken. 
Ob!!! 

Sweet sung the birds—soft blew the breeze, 

When they stood (trembling) by two trees, 
With haughty mein and faces. 

‘Tis true, they felt some few alarms, 

For pocket-pistols were their arms, 
Their distanee—fifty paces. 


—=— 


Oh! where in all this world can be, 
| A sight more beautiful to see, 

Or which can give more pteasure, 
Than when two beings, bright and fair, 
Appoint a place, and travel there, 

To murder at their leisure ? 








—_ 
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With heads raised high, the rivals stood, 
(‘Twas perfect silence thro’ the wood) 
With courage they were filled, 
Their arms are raised, the signal given; 
Ha! mark that fash—that sound—Ob heaven! 
Both shriek—both must be killed. 





The smoke dispersed—and from afar, 

Exhausted with the toils of war,”* 
I saw one hero go, 

Whilst on the ground, the other lay, | 

And bravely did not faint away— 
But groaned, affrighted, “ Oh!” 


Each second then addressed cach knight, 
And said “ you must agree or fight.” 
They could not choose the latter; 
So flushed with honours—god-like men! 
They left the fatal Ho-bo-ken— 
With “ We've made up the matter.” 


* Kuickerbocker. 


FOR TITE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


PETRARCH TO LAURA. 
« Alone '—alone'—a thousand times alone !” 


Must I still wear Time's heavy bours away ! 
Whose tedious moments pass reluctant by, 
Each passing as it goes, with dull delay, 
As tho’ *twould claim the requiem of a sigh, 
Andtear wy beart’s last hope from me:--Must}, 


ins 


Of rapture, when thy soul-susiaining eye, 


in hasty and retiring glanecs, fell | 
| 
| 


My inmost fvelings breathe their eloquent reply. 


- —— ee a a 
Te -- —_ Le 


Thns'—thus, thou angel of my peace avd hope, || The City Theatre in Warren-street; the Ci; 
Did vot the truth outstrip all words, I'd tell |, cus, Chatham and Richmond Hill Gardens, afi 
What my heart feels —But language cannotcope seem to be fashionable places of resort; and if 
With the warm spirit of my soul ;—nor well |, we might judge from the crowds which they at. 
Express the influence of my bosom’s swell |! tract, they must be a source of profit to their 
| cuterpr siog proprietors. 

| Stephen Allen, Mayor of this city, has offered 
a reward of fitty dollars for the apprehension o; 
| Edward B Morris, a passenger in the brig Heli 
But now no more !—I've trespass‘ all too long!) con, from Mantanzas, who has left the bounds of 
| My fugitive—my vagrant strain is o’er.— | the quarautin®ggound, assigued by the board of 
Forgotten soon, the Minstrel and bis song } health. 
| Shall pass away and trouble thee no more; t .- . 

| And thou shalt smile regardless as before, i cP Mr C™Hall, Booker and Stationer, is 

' 


‘When not one trace remains of bia totell, | appointed agent for this paper in Norfotk, Va. 


Upon my vision ; and ina hush'd sigh, 






Whom thou canst not revere, oor wiltdepiore! | 


! 
But oh! I pause!—I feel my heart rebel ! } 


Oh! must I go from thee!—Oh!—must I say | TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
farewell ! We acknowledge the receipt of the favour of 
“J G ;" he will perceive, however, that .t is un- 
| Still! still my heart, like one who gasps for life, “necessary to give ita place. * A.” shall havea 
| Clings toite leat faint hope with trembling fear; place in ouruext. Several other favours are on 
, Ane still in agony, amidst its strife, |, file which will be attended {o. 
| Feels all its peace, in darkuess disappear ! 
| Ob! I could die for thee, thou art sodear!— | 
Or LE could live, and be thy slave forever ; 

And e’en in wretchedness, if¢hou wert near, |, 
Feel that life had no happier lot,—and never i 

| 


| Desire in weal or woe—in life or death, tosever ! | 








MARRIED, 


On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Christian 
Bork, Mr. Jobu Marinas, to Miss Maria Foster. 
|| Ou Tuesday evening, John Lozier, E-q. to 

But ah! it is not—never can it he!— \ Miss Eliza Fowler, both of this city. 
Thou wilt not listen to my soul's deep tale '— H Ou Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Peace and farewell, theu dear one !—peace to,| M Clay, Me. James Uanford, to Miss Elizabeth 





Apart from all my soul holds dear, still seek 


Tocheat nyselfof care, scarce knowing why ;— 


And feel my childish heart is al! too weak,— 
And cherish still a gloom which language cannot 
speak? 


Must I—but wherefore do I still complain! 
Who will regard my querimonious song? — 
- Ab! there it is!—I sigh and sing in vain, 


And chide my foolish heart, and say “ "tis wrong | 


To murmar to indifferent ears so long.” 
Bat scaree this mild censure I repeat, 

Ere umultuous feelings wildy throng 
Across My prudent purpose, and defeat 
My cold iutentions with enthusiastic heat. 


And now—(forgive thou idol of my heart! 
That | so often trespass on thine ear) — 

My soul's dark spirit will not hence depart, 
Till it has told its tale, tho’ sad, sincere,— 


And breath'd a sigh aud shed, perhaps, a tear. 


Oh! then sweet angel of my peace, to thee, 


Who art, of all things else, most priz’d—most = 


dear, 
I urge my prayer,—that thon wilt suffer me, 
in this sad, loneiy hour tospeak my misery. 


—This lonely hour—for tho’ in.“ my mind’s eye” 


I see thee stil!, as | am wont to see,—- 

Yet 1 am sad, and ask my Reason, “ why 
In Fortune's dispensations, it should be, 
That one who is so priz’d—se dear to me— 


To whom my heart in tendernésgicould cling 
And hang forever in sweet ’ 


Should be away—and separation bring 
To my unhappy soul, an agonizing sting ?” 


thee ! | Smith, both of this city. 
My song is o’er—my words cannot avail — 
The wilderness shall hear my midnizht wail, | 
| And my poor heart, to thee too sternly true, | 


Till life’s last impulse tremblingly shall fail, On Monday last, in the 73th year of her age 
Shall hold t i “ya eae : L age, 

her =e sie Gear image am — || of a liugering illness, Mrs. Catharine Mitchell, 
But now no more !|— Forgive iny foolish strain '— | consort of Mr. Walter Mitchell 
Adieu ! MARO, | Pa 


| Ou Tuesday afternoon, after a short illness, 
} 








DIED, * 

















NEW-YORK, | Ou Tuesday last, Mr. Abraham Hipwell, aged 


'64 years. 
SATURDAY, JULY 20, 1822. On Tucsday morning, Hubert M. Stanley, 
aged 16 years. 
Un Thorsday morning, after a short but se- 


vere illness, Mr. Richard Jones. 





Quick work.—“ The Fortunes of Nigel,” a 
new novel by the author of Waverly, the great | 
unknown, was received in this city by the James 
|) Cropper, on the 10th inst —On the 13th they 
were for sale at the principal Book-stores; ma. 
king only three days from its arrival, to the 
appearance of the first American edition. 








LETTER-PRESS PRINTING. 

PAMPHLETS, Carbs, HANDBILLS, CIRCU- 
Lars, &e &e. executed with neatness aud dis- 
patch, at the office of the Ladies’ Literary Ca- 
binct, No. 30 William-st. directly opposite the 
Post office. 

(> Subscriptions for the Cabinet, re- 
ceived at the publisher's office No. 30 William- 
street, directly opposite the Post-Office. 





We understand that the following works are 
now in the press in this city, and will short] 
make their appearance :—Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of Lord Byron; The Provost, | 
the author of Sir Andrew Willie; Lights and 
Shadows of Scotiish Life; Tales of tlie Ma 
by Mrs. Holland. 








nor, = 
— PRINTED AND PUBLISHED 
Amusements.—Our city presents during this|| PY NATHANIEL SMITH & CO. 
warm season, when our nerves are unstrang by|| 4¢ No 30 William-street, directly opposite the 


_ || the weather, an unysual variety of public places Ped: Offiee; to Ghom communtontions 


of Amusement, where an hour can be passed (post paid) may beaddressed 
F . anf ; s 
very pleasantly. TERMS, 4 dolls. per year —Country subscriber 


to pay in advauce. 
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